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Were lan American, as I am an Englishman, so loos as an armed 
ree remained in my country, I would never lay down my arms 
ever, never, Neves '—Loap Cuarnam 





Tue dinner party at Brier Cliff was as splendid as 
che ambition of Mrs. Jansen could desire. Lord Howe 
ind retinue, Governor Tryon and suite, General Grant, 
Major Waldron, &c. &e.—these were splendid names, 
and might have added brilliancy to a gala day at 
St. James’s. Lords and Esquires, who have kissed 
the hand of our rightful sovereign, George the Third, 
to be numbered as the guests of the loyal Mrs. Jansen! 
it was “ a consummation devoutly to be wished ;” and 
that her table might also be graced with beauty and 
-cience, several reigning belles of New-York had been 
invited to partake of the hospitalities of Brier Cliff; 
und she had even subdued her feelings to endure the 
sight of Doctor Meredith and his two daughters. 

T’o each individual of this splendid circle young 
Leslie was introduced in due form, as the friend of| 
Captain Grant; and though some of the younger offi- 
vers and loyal ladies seemed disposed at first to remem- 
ber that he was an American, and a whig, the example 
of Lord Howe, who received him with marked cor- 
diality, restrained the expression of that contempt 
which the young English officers affected for the people 
they were sent to crush. 

Doctor Meredith possessed the happy art of living) 
in the midst of contending parties without belonging | 
to either. It was strongly suspected by the British and | 
tories that he was, in heart, friendly to the American) 
cause; and the Americans as strongly suspected him) 
to be in the interests of Britain; but nothing certain 
could be developed. If his sentiments were directly 
ippealed to, he usually commenced an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the principles of civil government, and 
iaid down so many propositions, corollaries, and de- 
ductions, that few of his hearers had patience to follow 
him; and though those were “ times that tried men’s 
souls,” and the principles and conduct of men were 
severely scrutinized, Doctor Meredith was suffered to 





20 on, administering calomel and opium, and deliver- | 


ing learned dissertations, on any subject, either within 


name of Zenobia, after the celebrated queen of Pal 
myra, which the doctor maintained to be the Sheba of 
the ancients. Thaha, 


sensible young lady, willing to resign 


The younger, who was called 
was a modest, 
the palm of learning to ber sister, and content to enjoy 
the fragrance of the rose, or copy its transient beauties 
in water colours: while her more learned sister pulled 
it to pieces to determine its species and character. | 
The ether ladies of the party (and there were several)! 


our pages, and for a deseription of their persons or 
thei dresses, we must refer our readers to the légends| 
of '76, from which our narrative is compiled. 

Miss Polly Jansen, the mistress of these courtly 
revels, appeared on this occasion in full dress. 


quilted, in high fashion. 


finest blond lace. 
yard in length, ornamented with a “ true lover's knot” 


diamond. 
fitted to her arm, and from each elbow were de pend. 


edged with Brussels lace. 
with three rows of flounce, 
of her neice. Her shoes and gloves were of white kid; 
the former made with wooden heels, which elevated 
the wearer some inches above her natural height, and 
gave her, when she attempted to walk, the tottering 
motion of a boy on stilts. Her hair, ov which time 
had laid his hand rather rudely, was carefully fastened 
with a bodkin upon the top of her head, and covered 
with an enormous crape cushion, and that surmounted 
with a cap, made of sundry yards of gauze with a due 
proportion of ribbon, mounted upon a frame of wire. 
Thus arrayed, Mrs. Jansen did the honours of her 
house with as much dignity and self-esteem as the 
great unknown ascribes to Queen Elizabeth, in the 
revels at Kenilworth. 

Mary was attired in a robe of sky-blue satin, made, 
after the fashion of the day, to display the fine propor- 
tions of her delicate form. 
circled with a 


Her slender waist was en- 
girdle tastened by a diamond buckle. 
Her hair, without powder, hung in rich flowing ringlets 
over a neck whose snowy whiteness was apparent 
through the transparence of a fine lawn handkerchief. 

In due time the dinner was served up, and ample 
justice done to the viands which Mrs. Jansen had la- 
vishingly provided. When the cloth 
and the ladies had withdrawn, 


was removed, 
and the bottle began 
rapidly to circulate, Lord Howe, fixing his intelligent 
and piercing eyes upon Leslie, said— 





wr out of the circle of the sciences. 

Of his daughters, one, like her father was a univer- 
sal scholar; she had studied physiology, geology, | 
onchology, and mineralogy : 
learnedly about hydrogen, nitrogen, and caloric; and 


entertain her friends for hours with discussions on || forget what is due to the courtesies of life, as to bring 
class, order, and genera—pistil, stamina, and petal. | our nation: ui and political disputes 
She was the elder sister, and had received the imposing | board.’ 


have drank the king, 





and could converse very | | “Your Lordship would deem me unworthy of al mad-brained politicians ; 
! 


our cause in America.’ 


man, 
br very; 
the rig 





Her} must be sensible the 
petticoat was of rose-coloured satin, lined, stuffed, and | unparalleled in the history of war. 
Over this she wore an open) in arms, fighting 
gown of flowered damask, trimmed all round with the |! 
Her stomacher was at least half a } the consequences ; but our illustrious monarch is con- 
jtented to pursue the 
of pink ribbon, in the middle of which was a brilliant] 


The sleeves of her dress were exactly } offer of 


= —< — 


General Grant now jouned the conversation. “ Young 


my your 


nephew speaks well of disinterested 
no doubt you have been inflamed against 
httul 


not have 


government of these colonies, or you would 


” 


been found in rebellion. 


“ General Grant,” rephed Leshe, “ I beg leave to 
} 


dechne all conversation on the subject ; my zeal for 
warmth 
has given me 


my country might betray me mto unproper 


My generous friend, Captain Grant, 


possessed no peculiar qualification for distinction on} bopes of a speedy exchange, and I could wish to part 
| 


| from vou all with all those friendly feelings which now 


glow in my bosom when I recollect the treatment I 
have received while a prisoner.” 
“ Why, Mr. Leslie,” resumed Lord Howe, 


treatment 


*“ you 
you have received is 
You were taken 
agaist your rightful sovereign, and 


you might im striet justice have been made to suffer 


mildest policy towards his mis 
He has authorized us to extend the 
a free pardon to all who will submit to the 
| royal government, and rewards and honours to those 


guided colonies, 


ing enormous double ruffles of the finest cambric, || | who, seeing the justice of our cause, turn from the 


i . 
Her apron was of gauze, |! ranks of rebellion to the service of their king and coun- 
. | 
wrought by the fair hand 


try. Permit me to add, Mr. Leslie, we are sensible of 
your personal merit—in the name of his majesty, I 
offer you not only his pardon, but a commission either 
in this, or any other honourable service. If from any 
personal motives you decline serving in America, you 
shall be sent to England. I myself will write in your 
favour ; you shall be loaded with honours, and in due 
tune ennobled.” 

“ My Lord,” rephed Leslie, “ the nobility I covet 
is that of the mind. I embarked in the cause of my 
country from the deepest sense of her wrongs, and I 
have pledged my sacred honour to support her inde- 
pendence ; judge then, my Lord, if I can listen to any 
compromise,” 

“ And can we offer no inducement to change your 
determination 2?” 

* None, my Lord,” 

“ Suppose the grievances of which your country 
complains should be redressed ?” 

“It is now too late, my Lord, to talk of redress : 
we have exhausted the cup of reconciliation of its last 
drop ; we have petitioned for redress until forbearance 
would be pusillanimity, and submission cowardice.” 

“ Young man,” said the governor, “I have hitherto 





* Young man, I have observed with pleasure that] 


been silent, but let me ask, have you calculated the 
|chances of misadventure, and what will be the fate of 
ithe obdurate when this country is forced to submis- 
lsion ¢”” 


“ Read our Declaration of Independence, sir :~ 








you have not refused to pledge our toasts, though we i! 


We have counted the cost, and find nothing so dread 


the royal family, and success to}! ful as voluntary slavery.’ ” 


| “ That instrument, voung man, is the work of a few 


; it will not be acknowledged 
| in the country—New-York is ours; at the south our 
|| troops will meet no resistance, and at the north, where 
hefore the festive|| Montgomery met the reward of his rashness, we are 

still invineible ; and it is only in your New-England 


| place at this table,” answered Leslie, “ could I so far 
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it rebellion dare unmask her face These 


will so be subdued, and why whiggism shall no 
mger tind a lurking place in the country, vour lead 
will learn that there is some periin resisting legal 
ninent Will vou, Mr. Leshe, share the fa of 
Adams, of Hancock, and of W ashington 7” 
* Tras the study of my life, sir, to be like them 
! shrink not from thew destiny 
* Leslie, my friend,” exclaimed yo ing Grant, who 
md been listening with evident anxiety, © Leslie, ms 
rend, let me at least prevail.’ 
‘ Eugene,” said General Grant stern! 


has been said to Mi Le sie 


* enougt 
ind enough has been sa 
riiced to your childish regard 
man your friend who is not a friend to your king and 
ountry.”’ 

Eugene was silent Lord Howe contracted his 
brows in anger; and the governor rose and paced the 
room in evident perturbation, 

While this conversation was taking place at the up 
per end of the table, Doctor Meredith had « ngaged a 
number of listeners while he discussed the question 
whether the bricks used at the tower of Babel were 


square on oblong ; while several others were as earnest- 


=) 


ly discussing the merits of Mrs. Jansen’s Burgundy and 


Henceforth call no} 


* ‘4 . 
'y but, my Lord,” he added, turning to Lord Howe, 
“ Captain Grant intimated to me this morning, that my 


exchange was ne tiating.”” 


‘Ves, si mexchange waa negotiating, but we have 
micht bette I it Wi shall send a body ot troops, 

| ht ‘ it olf the es¢ up of vour leader, and for 
ell, Captain Grant cannot be spared to attend vou 
iwill therefore be content with lodgings in the pro 


‘My Lor 1,” said Captain Grant, “ permit me once 
more to pledge my honour for that of Mr. Leshe. He 
is vet imperfectly recovered from a dangerous illness, 
ind confinement in the provost, would, I fear, be fatal.” 

* Eugene,” said General Grant, “ vou degrade your- 
self: have we not done all in our power for Mr. Les- 
lie? Has he not been nursed with the tenderness of a_ 
brother * 


And do we not now offer him the most ho- 
nourable terms? For shame, for shame, nephew ; re- 
collect the service assigned you, and be no longer the 


‘advocate of rebellion.” 


The sound of the fife and drum now indicated the 
approach of the expected battalion ; the soldiers march- 
ed up the avenue, and Leslie shuddered when he be- 
| held his only brother at their head, wearing the uni-| 
form of a British officer. The ladies were alarmed at | 


patriotism ; the « ther re 


visiters for the exice y of the occasion, withdrew te 
assist in her restoration. 


The party broke up in contusion : and the dav wh 


began in good humour and hope, ended in anes ni 
(isappomtment Leshe saw his brother for a m 
ment; there was a silent pressure of the hand. and a 
How dit 
The one wa 


wrung with remorse, for having deserted the banner of 


fear inthe eve of each. but neither spoke 


ferent were the Hises Of this emotion. 
gardiess ot himself, but torn 
with anguish at the defection of his only brother. 
Lord Howe's arrangements were soon made Hii. 
troops were quaitered in the barns and out-houses, to 
the great annovance of sundry broods of chickens. 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, which driven from their ha- 
bitations, added their discordant notes to the busy hum 
of men, the clangour of arms, and the trample of 
horses. The various apartments within were assigne 
to the officers of the detachment, and confusion and 
riot reigned in the onee pe aceful mansion of Brie: 
Clif. 
| When Lord Howe took leave of Captain Grant fo: 
the night, “I leave the prisoner under your care for 
this night,” said he; “to-morrow we will relieve you 
from this troublesome duty, by sending him to the pro 


laret. As the dispute grew warm, it at length attract- | the approach of the soldiery, and Mrs. Jansen sent her || vost.” 


ed the attention of the Doctor’s auditory. 

* Hoot awa’, mon,” exclaimed a Scotch captain, 
“ there’s ill blaid brewin’ amang them. 
und maister Leslie will no bide thegither.” 

«* Der Duyvel!” answered a German major, * look 
once, the governor ts moved; he 1s as mat as der duyvel 
mit the yankee.” 

It was in vain that the Doctor continued—* The 
importance of the subject, gentlemen,—TI say, the vast 
importance of the question, as respects the construc- 


” 





tion of ancient buildings— 
* He’s a braw lad, ony how, and hauds his ain as 
cried the Scotchman. 


, 


weel’s anither,’ 

Every eye was turned toward the disputants; and 
the Doetor, finding that he was no longer heard, pru- 
tently proposed joming the ladies in the drawing-room, 


, 


« Gentlemen,” resumed Lord Howe, “ let the pre- 
sent discussion be no interruption of your pleasures, 
the ladies doubtless are expecting you—we will follow 
vou m good time.” 

This permission to leave the dining parlour was re- 
quired by the usages of the times, for Lord Howe was 
sunctilious inthe observance of etiquette, and scrupu 


ously tenacious of the forms of respect due to him as 


ommander in chief. After many of the gentlemen 
had withdrawn, he again addressed Leslie.” 

“ Mr. Leslie, you have a brother, I think.” 

« T had, my Lord ; but if he has abandoned the cause 
f liberty I disown him.” 

“It was the fortune of war that he should fall into 
our hands, in a late skirmish with the rebels. He has 
ieted wisely, and each moment I expect him here, at 
the head of a detachment, destined to perform an im- 
portant service.” 

“ My Lord,” resumed Leslie, “if my brother has 
roined your standard, let that suffice ; my widowed mo- 


ther has need of me, to redeem the tarnished honour of 


our name.” 
* Young man,’ 


»] 


said the Governor, ** you hold a lan- 


zuage unbecoming your age and situation. An officer, 
wearing the English uniform, is a representative of into the arms of her niece, in one of her usual hysteric 


his Majesty.” 


“| beg pardon if I have failed in any article of re-| 
pect, to elder and better men than myself. Elder and || aid of his lancet. “ Her blood is in a state of orgasm,” 


»etter, are the only honorary distinctions I admit.” 


“ Well, Mr. Leslie,” replied the Governor, “ this/] under the form of venesection.” 
If you 
will take the oath of allegiance, a Major’s commission|| unable to express by signs her repugnance at the ap- | 


juestion may as well be put to rest at once. 


;waits your acceptance.” 


“ Not to be emperor of the world,” said Leslie calm-!|to carry her to her chamber ; 


Laird Howe} 
i] 


ll humble respects to Lord Howe, requesting his pre- 


| sence to quiet their apprehensions. 

| “Captain Grant,” said he, “the prisoner is again 
| committed to your charge, see that he does not escape ;” 
jand entering the drawing room, he thus addressed the | 
mistress of Brier Cliff. “ Fair lady, we hope it is not 
) neonvement to you, to make this house a garrison for 
a few days; your zeal and loyalty deserve this dis- 
i} tinction. 


We wish to take a strong position on this 
part of the island, while we send a detachinent over to 
the point called Frog’s Neck, to cut off the retreat of 
ithe rebel army, which is moving towards Connecticut. 
|| The troops quartered here, will proceed to the reduc- 
\tion of the fort above us, to which the rebels have gi- 
ven the name of their chief.” 

Mrs. Jansen’s face was crimsoned with anger. “Is 
it thus,” she exclaimed, “that Lord Howe repays the 
| hospitality of his friends. —Make my house a garrison! 
| What ! have my gardens trodden down, my fences de- 
jmolished, and every room in my house turned topsy 
iturvy! No, my Lord; I'll complain of this outrage. 





} “ Dear Madam,” resumed Lord Howe, with provo- 
| king sang froid, “ we esteem your loyalty, and shall 
report in England, when we return victorious, that we 
|| were quartered at the mansion of Mrs. Jansen, one of 
” and without wait- 
jing for a reply, the commander in chief of his Majesty’s 





ihis Majesty’s warmest adherents ; 


forces in America, withdrew to give the necessary or- 
ders to violate the rights, and abuse the friendship even 
of the loyal. 

| Mrs. Jansen’s passion knew no control. She ra- 
\| ved at her niece ; accused her of being the cause of this 
|| outrage. “ft is the rebel, it isthe rebel,” she exclaim- 
ied: “if T had turned him out of doors, all would have 
ibeen well ; but you and Captain Grant must have your 
‘own way.” She continued to pour forth a volley of 
linvectives, regardless of the entreaties of all around 
her ; her fine head dress was torn off, and dashed upon 
the floor; her hands became convulsed, and she fell 





spasms. 
The doctor now approached, and kindly offered the 


he remarked ; “ and the indication of cure is depletion, 


But Mrs. Jansen was not so far exhausted as to be 





(TO BE CONTINUED ) 









ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


gee 





| See boasting mortals, who assert their ciaim 
To lord it over all beneath the sky 
Hurl'd from the pinnacle of bliss and fame, 
To writhe in agony without # name, 
Teazed into rage an’ macness. by a——fly ! 








NOSQUITOS. 











** Radit iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas ."—~Vini 





I was very tired, and went to bed about eleven 
It was a hot summer night, and so light was my room 
with the soft yellow beams of the moon, that it was 
j\long before I could win “ nature’s sweet restorer” to 
As T ama gentleman of an exceedingly 
thoughtful disposition, I was not at a loss for amuse- 
ment. I began to run over the events of the day that 
}was gone; and after some little preamble, my medita 





imine eyelids, 


jtions gathered around the pretty form of a certain lady 
= he 
jof our city, and I lulled myself into a gentle slumber 
| by thinking of her. I lay for some time in that most 


luxurious state between sleeping and waking—just on 


ithe boundary line of mortality—with half my sense- 


iyet clinging to this earth, and the rest already begin- 
ning to rove in the lightness of freedom through th: 
realms of fancy. I was indeed in a most delightful 
state of mind, and scarcely felt the couch that gave res' 
ito my weary frame. Fairy visions, beautiful as th 
lhues of the rainbow, floated in mine imagination 
|The conceptions of fancy embodied theinselves—the 
| very wishes of my waking moments were half accom- 
‘plished ; and I became as it were the mighty ruler oj 
‘a world of mine own. Sometimes I thought T was 
falling through the immensity of space, and passed by 
| planets in my way; but it was pleasant to me, and I 
“seemed to be wheeling in graceful circles in the air, 
/as in my younger days I have seen the eagle do, fa 
away inthe calm sky. Sometimes [ thought I was 
|sporting in the green meadow, romping and racing 
|with the most lovely maidens I had ever beheld; and 
ina “ proh pudor” I dreamed I was actually kissing 
Mrs. L——. In short, gentle reader, some kind spirit 
‘had lifted me far above the scenes of earthly degrada 
tion, and I was revelling in the gay pleasures of ano- 





ither world. 
At length my fancy began to cut terrible capers 





proach of the Doctor, and Mary directed the servants 





|The pretty girls—-the green meadows—and Mrs 


and apologizing to her); L——’s rosy lips—passed away; and methought I 


a 
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sattle. ! stood pon tive brow ot iru 
i it } The sea dashed and |! med on one sie 
tf asi) of war arose on the her Ihe win 
at . whirtwinds, ‘ tre tive “i i itii 

van 

! rt min snowy wre itis ilo trie iT I ‘ AY 
as blackening with buge clouds, that ro i like a 
led ocean immediately over our heads Th 
tuning burst through the gloom m brett sheets of 
fue. OF quivered in terrible lustre along the dark sky, 


isthough its mighty vault had been rent in twain 
The thunder crashed along the heavens with a yuse 
is uf ten thousand worlds had tumbled together and 
shivered into ruins. Iturned mine eve from the stormy 
clouds to gaze upon the fight. [saw warriors bestra 


ng fiery horses—they rushed over the shrieking bodies 


of the dying, and mingled their might i one terribl 
hunder of ruin. Sabres flashed—the thunder and the 
cannon shook the earth with their mingled tumult 
Shrieks, shouts, and the clashing of arms, sounded in 
mine ear, and I was about to fly away from the scene, 
when I saw, in the very midst of the bottle, the form ot 
a beautiful woman: her raven ringlets were streaming 
in the wind, and her white bands upliited in terror at 
the desolation around. I was rushing to her reliet, 
when T saw a huge ruffian approach to her side—he 
seized her silken ringlets—he tore them from het 
head—and dared, in the insolence of bis triumph, to 
rrasp her throat, and the shri k, that arose above the 
storm of war, was answered by a laugh. Another, and 
another, roughly seized the beautiful being: untal i 
shouted revenge, and rushed to her rescue. Many a 
bright blade flashed around me, many a swift bullet 
whizzed by mine ear, but I tore the falchion from the 
clenched hand of a dying wretch, and mingled in the 
battle. The lofty figures of my enemies bore back at 
iy approach. I cut my way to the terified girl: and 
when she saw her brutal insulters gnashing their teeth 


it my feet—she sprang to my side, and clung to my | 


bosom. A giant monster struck at her white forehead, 


{ turned my wrath on him—his blade shivered into a 


thousand atoms—TI cleaved his coward sku!l to the jaw, 
ind he fell shrieking from his horse. Dreadful were 
my struggles—terrible was my revenge. [bore her back 
amidst the maddened fury of all around—sprang with 


my lovely burden upon a fleet steed ; the noble anima! 


fled like the wind; the clouds disappeared as we rode ; 
the sin shone again in bright cheerfulness—the birds 
sung music to our way—and in a few moments me- 
thought we were in one of the most beautiful countries 
f ever saw, and heard the clang of war only as some 
zentle breeze bore it at intervals to our ear. Reader, 
reader, who shall tell the happiness of my bosom, 
when I bore my pretty maiden from the saddle, and 
felt that we were free! Roses clustered in blushing 
wreaths around us, and perfumed breezes kissed away 
the drops that exertion had gathered to my brow. I 
lapked upon the being Thad rescued ; and, looking— 
L loved. She smiled upon me—her lips parted—she 
was beginning to speak, when the voice of a distant 


trumpet broke upon our ears. Nearer, and more near, | 


came the fatal sound; sometimes breathing soft mu- 
sic, but as it approached it gave a long loud thunder- 
ing twang, and—I awoke. The fairy scene vanished : 
but the sound of the trumpet continued. 1 lifted my- 


self in my couch—and, gracious fathers! it was a) 
mosquito! a little vile rascally mosquito was flourish- | 


ing in all the glory of long legs and sharp sting, around 
he very pinnacle of mine unhappy nose ! 


Now, was ever such a misfortune? T'o be dragged | 


down from the fairy realms of imagination—from 
Llushing cheeks and blushing roses—from fame—and 


victory—and love—to be torn away from these plea-! H 


sures by the humming of a mosquito! at whose ap-| 
proach the enchanted ‘spell was broken, and every ves- 
tige of my happy vision melted away—it was too bad— 
tt Was miserable, I lay upon my coucl: in a state of 











most 5 melanct t ni ve ‘ ! ves ‘ , wast ' " ‘ | 
tal vt l s ly oO t pita eit i i 1 a sijl ‘ i | i 
had not t 1 “ ‘ ithe wo that | sottl ’ i t ! ta 
P . ttl j ha ‘ scued ve va i huliy i ‘ ' 
from and instead of ‘ tal ! i 1 most terrible « I" ‘ vy the 
from fis ste I, 1} cd been, in a Puta pee meaetV., pla when t 1 ~ Th mppenia woh on 
fl shing away at Yi flen | ! iss, | Peth sett her, i AmMost yore 
beat 1 hay tl neck and ’ i ! i ! ' t 
rit “ pet “ 
Phy ane, indangent « ' ‘a ARTS AND SCIENCE 

l ASSiil ‘ bhai t i l ise cet . 
lighant ind wil i i | t ya . ecu " ‘ 
ilarm legree, was the fact that the luth iscal kept - . . _ 

o ! s ‘ \ : ‘ 
humm about my tac now say around wine ‘ ‘ Me a rors 

\ ‘ ‘ athe the a 
eai hen cuttin 1 few flourishes about my 
ind sometimes, with the most perfect sang jfrotd Solution to (Question L No. 3 
sighting upon mv very cheek. I struck my face with BY Pp. WwW ARMODY 
ill my might, in hopes of crusin the intruder t In case the perpendicular falls inside the trian 
death, but he es« ped from the blows, and all thew wher thy rea is t eA maximum, its double, th 
fury fell upon myself. | began to be outrageous, and rectangle under the base and perpendicular will give 
had already fretted myself into a copious perspiration, Inaxnuum,; the perpendicular is constant, therefore the 
when, to my wexpressible delight, the fury of the be ise inust be a maximum, and consequently may be 
sieger abated —I heard his hum dying away im the dis ontinued to infimty, and admits of no maximum u 
tance—feeblv, and more feeble. it just reached mine , 
this case 

ear—and I could distinguish it no more Next let the perpendicular fall outside the tiangk 


I flung myself upon my pi i) datter atew mo 
}) u | llow, and a a put the greater seuement r the given rate as min 
ments repose, a gentle slumber began again to stea 


i which m us the reater, then the greater side 


over my senses—mine eves closed; tl miseries of 2 
mankind were again passing rapidly trom my reeol Jf a'r’, and lesser 4-3 , from which the 
lection; my spirit began again to float through the 
: n @* 1.39 amy 
creation of fancy, and mingle with the visionary won- | lesser sewment ind base r 


ders of the dreaming world. I was just forgetting my 


self and all my sorrows, when—* terribile dictu,” the |\° °° 7" om ©, the differential taken and arrang 
|approaching music of my long-legged friend was au ” : 

dible away off in the farthest corner of the room; and, ed gives m (n° a?--a'e?—a'in’) —n’r, this squared 
to my utter consternation, I could distinguish the vas! and arranged gives (m’—n’ )n’z?==(m?—n’) a’m’, from 
ried hum of several of his companions. The perse- | am 

cuted Frenchman, when he beheld, for the fifth time, which z= 4 n’ on agp > Geena 
the everlasting phiz of his waggish pursuer, and ex- area is a minimum; the sign — corresponds to nei 


claimed in the miserable consternation of his half- 


ther, it being the value of the segment when the per 
broken heart, * Begar! here’s Monsieur Tonson com: 


pendicular falls within the triangle; therefore the 
again,” did not feel half the vexation I experienced 


question propose dis unpossible " whether: the perpendi 


from my nocturnal visiter. In the name of comfort, | cules falls within or without the triangle 

thought I, when will my misfortunes end? Gently | 

and piayfully sported the littl fellows, before they -lnswer to (Question Lin No. 3 

thought fit in their wisdom to sit down to supper. || BY W. W.R. 

They sailed round and round ; now retiring, so as to | Assume 15 and 77 for the sides of the trang! 


(flatter my mind with the vain hope that they were | then, in the case where the perpendicular falls withour 
leaving me for ever; and then coming boldly within’ 
san inch of my nose. Unhappy man, thought I, upon - 


} » . 7 » 4 aor ae 490 os 
what trifles does your peace depend. I called my|| PFss the base ; hence §,/2250°—25 — 5,/ 400’ —2y 


the triangle, 22510'—25—4/f 490° —29 will truly ex- 


stoicism to my aid, and determined to sleep in spite of} == area a maximum, o1 Jf 2254 225 — Vf 491 —29; 
them. Yes, thought I, without opening mine eyes, | 225 ra War 
for I was very sleepy with all my vexation, [ will not | the fluxion of which is —= ~~ om 9 ae Y 
| let so smal) a trouble cause a single sorrowful”—I was | of Stbar=58 fare 


jinterrupted in my soliloquy by a sharp sting on my 


1; 33u 
| forehead, upon which my philosophy and equanimity | whence tum VA p and the exes SA.SERETG, Ot 
vanished, and I was compelled to act upon the defen- iw hen the Bea - uit falls within the triangle, th 
sive. I tried to catch some of them as they flew by | second expression for the base must be made affirina 
me. J whirled around the clothes, in hopes of burying 6513 
them in its folds. Alas! alas! I had no sooner com-|j tive, and then m/ = —_ wand the area= 35.641674 


|posed myself to rest again, ugder the foolish supposi- 
| 
| 


Solution of Question IL in No. 3. By the same. 

It is evident, from the nature of the question, that u 
line drawn from the point where the tangent meets the 
curve to the focus, will be parallel to the ordinate, and 
consequently (taking p=the parameter) equal to dp; 


whence the tangent= +p,/ 2, the sub-tangent—a-- bp 
breeze came murmuring into the chamber, and bore) ong the radius=ca +idp— tp 2- 


jaway my tormentors. I looked out upon the silent) 


| 
(tion that I had driven them away, than the same ever-| 


lasting hum came whizzing about mine ears, and sail- 


jing in the most provoking composure around every 
| feature of my face. At length I sprang out of bed in) 
| despair—opened the windows and doors of my room, 
}and paced the floor in angry sleeplessness. A gentile 


jworld. The beautiful streaks of morning were just || Question proposed by D. W. Carinody. 
stretching along the eastern sky. I felt a little soothed || QUESTION 5. 
| by the beauty of the scene; my irritation gradually! Given the base of aright dngled triangle, whose thre: 


} subsided—I flung myself again on my couch, and the! sides and perpendic ular, from the right angle on th: 
j bright beams of the morning sun awoke me from a re- | bypot henuse, are in a continued geometrical propor 
freshing slumber. When I arose, I happened to cast ' tion, to construct the triangle and show the analyst 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


Article 7 What manner of Instruction affords the 
moal certain prospects of success 
Wuen, in the tostruction of a child, we have ob- 


tarned some degree of success proportioned to its age, 
to Children 
raved, and should not be forced upon exertions above 


Thev love 


we ought be content. are easily discou 


their capacity, nor surcharged with labour 


change, and are delighted with novelty ; and without 


losing sight of the objects to which we principally de 
sive them to apply, we may profit by this penchant, to 
make therm surmount the difficulties of learning, and 
aequire a habit of industry. 

If we force too much upon them, we murder then 
renius, and induce a distaste to study which is seldom 
overcome, 

If we manage properly, if study is not made a bur- 
den, but a pleasure, we shall seldom fail to effect the 


object of our wishes: we shall see a taste for reading 


ind a habit of reflection growing up with them, and} 


what ts still more precious, we shall provide them a re- 
vurce against idleness, dissipation, and the love of 
jleasure, 

I would not have children excited to diligence in 
study, merely as a means of gratifying their self-love, 
on their curiosity. Let emulation be excited by a mo- 
tive more elevated and more religious. Let them be 
made to comprehend, that in perfecting their under- 
standing, they enter into the designs of Hun who pla- 
ced them upon the earth, to conduct them through it 
toa higher existence ; that all their cares and labours 
ought to tend to are-union with Him, from whom they 
are separated by whatever is false or evil, and that 
they can be conjoined to him only by that goodness 
which flows into an enlightened mind. For God, who 
is light in his essence, must necessarily be the enemy 
of darkness, of error, and self-will. If once such high 
motives are excited, the difficulties of tuition are over ; 
the punishment of idleness will be abolished with the 
crime, and the pupil will apply herself from the love of 
wisdom. We cannot begin too early to inculcate this 
motive. As soon as a child is capable of being taught 
the elements of education, it can also be taught, that 
God is the fountain of all wisdom and knowledge, and 
the more we cultivate our minds, if we are careful at 
the same time to do so from a proper motive, the more 
we shall be like Him, and the nearer we shall ap- 
proach to Him, whose presence is bliss. 

Having settled the motive of mental cultivation, the 
next question is, how shall we instruct. 

We should teach as if we were learning, and learn 
is if we were teaching. That is to say, we should lay 
iside our knowledge, become ignorant, with those we 
ure instructing, and let them enjoy the pleasure of dis- 
vovery. 

It is not intelligence nor sagacity which is ordinarily 
wanting in children, but ideas. But ideas are prolific. 


of habits and manners. 








— ee 


with it, we must measure our steps by the child’s ca- 
pacity, not our own 
The zeal of children is not easily extinguished, nor 


is tteasily kindled when suffered to vo out 


li they find too great dithe ultv they lose courage, || 


and 


not understand, they become 


weary, and will not at- 
tend to it, 


tions; when they are weary of one, present another, 


ind we shall seldom have to complain of thei inat- | 


tention. 


To make education perfect, the same persons who! 


instruct in literature should take care of the formation 
An intimate Communication 
should be established between teachers and pupils, and 
teachers should captivate the hearts and minds of chil- 
idren, by extibiting before them an example of all that 
they respect and love, the unage of what they are de- 
/sured to be, and the model of ali they ought to imitate, 


and we can only conciliate their love and confidence, 
by great attention to our own deportment. 

We answer our question then by saying, the method 
of teaching children with rational hope of success, is 
to teach them to be good, and be ourselves all that we 
would have them become. 

Although the business of instruction offers to those 
who have the courage to pursue it, a train of painful la- 
bours, nevertheless, in this path we sometimes find a 
\few flowers to make our way pleasant. 

We love to trace the operations of nature ina plant 
or animal, or even in substances less noble inthe scale 
of being; how much more interesting then, in young 
thinking beings, who permit us to see all that is passing 
in their minds. What pleasure! to see the young trees 
we have reared, begin to be covered with blossoms, in 
token of the fruit which a more advanced season will 
produce ; and what a satisfaction, at the end of life’s 
short day, to think that we have scattered some dark- 
ness, and brought some truths to light. 

That we have been the agents of that power who 
said, “ Let there be light, and there was light ;” that 
He has wrought by us as instruments the great work of 
dividing the light from the darkness in the human mind! 

Though, in many instances, our labour may have 
been in vain, yet if we have succeeded at all, we ought 
to be reconciled to the difficulties which our complica- 
ted duties involve, for we are the chosen instruments 
of Heaven, to rear immortal plants for the garden of 
Giod; and if in leading others, we have been always 
careful to keep in the way ourselves, we shall not fail 
of the high reward which the consciousness that we 
have guided some minds to the temple of virtue, can- 
not fail to bestow on a well regulated mind. 

In this view of the subject, our office rises in impor- 
tance and responsibility. We shall no more feel it a 
task, and burden, to descend to the level of the capa- 
city of little children, to cultivate their minds, when 
we remember that God himself assumed our nature, 
that he might accommodate instruction to our situation. 
That same Divine Being, when he would teach who 
was greatest in his own kingdom, placed a little child 
in the midst of his followers, and bade them to become 





‘The more one sows in the field, the greater the harvest. | 
But it often happens that hasty and impatient teaching, | 
ustead of sowing seed, and waiting patiently for the| 
harvest, crowd so many plants into the spot they culti- | 
vate, that they impede the growth of all.—Happy in-| 
Jeed, if the ground is not beaten down in such a man- 
wer, that the true light cannot penetrate its arid sur-| 
face. | 

The memory may be rich, while the understanding | 
is poor. It is not by taking it from the ground, and 
carrying it inour arms, that we learn a child to walk. | 


We must leave it at liberty to exert its own powers, 
sustaining it when it is likely to fall, and if we walk! 


such. 

Let it no longer then be thought a degradation to 
teach children. It is a work which angels delight in, 
because it has the approbation of God. 





Fauits or Inpustry.—Franklin, the greatest phi- 
losopher and statesman of America, Was once a prin- 
ter’s boy; Simpson, the Scotch mathematician, and 
author of many learned works, was at first a poor 
weaver; Herschel, one of the most eminent astrono- 





assiduity and perseverance, 


if thew are left to languish Over a task they can-} 


We need only then to vary then occupa- || 





Children are good judges—nothing escapes them, | course often turned on the ancients, and on such sub 
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MARIE CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Tuts extraordinary young woman, so celebrated in 





i] 
i 


the annals of the French revolution, was a native ol 
St. Saturnin, in the department of the Orne, and had 


from her earliest years been carefully educated by an 
aunt who lived at Caen. 


| Before she was twenty she 
| had decided on taking the veil, and her noviciate was 
|| just expired when the constituent assembly interdicted 
all religious vows for the future. She then left the 
‘convent, and resided entirely with her aunt. The 
beauty of her person, and particularly her mental ac 

‘complishments, rendered her an object of much admi 

jration. She spoke uncommonly well, and her dis- 


jects as indicated that masculine turn of mind which 
ultimately proved her destruction. 

Miss Corday was not only beautiful in person, but 
she possessed, also, an unblemished character, distin- 
guished for dignity of sentiment and benevolence ot 
heart, and had never given cause of suspicions of a 
disturbed understanding: nor, until she struck a po 
niard into the heart of Marat, any indication of a vio 


| lent temper. 


She was not prompted to this rash action by any 
personal indignity offered to herself, by rage, by love, 
by jealousy, by religious enthusiasm, or any of those 
sentiments which alone have been thought capable of 
urging women to such deeds. She saw her country in 
calamitous circumstances; she dreaded their increase 
from the wickedness of one man whom the law could 
not reach ; she was convinced that by killing him, she 
would be cf more service to her country than by all the 
exertions of a long life.—* I killed one man,” she de- 
clared at her trial, to “save a hundred thousand.” 
She formed her design coolly, without entrusting any 
mortal with her intention: she undertook a long jour- 
ney to accomplish it: she weighed all its conse- 
quences: she calculated on death, and in a more 
dreadful shape than that in which she afterwards met 
with it; she expected to be torn in pieces by the mob, 
or that her body would be dragged through the streets 
The idea of these horrors did not shake the steadines: 
of her mind. She looked for no recompense but in 
the reflection of having prevented the death of thou 
sands. She was allowed an advocate to assist at her 
trial. M. Chaveau, when the evidence was finished, 
pronounced the following brief speech to the Jury:— 

“ The prisoner acknowledges the act of which she i: 
accused ; she acknowledges that she has long preme- 
ditated it; she acknowledges the various circun- 
stances ; in short, she acknowledges the whole accu 
sation, and takes no pains to justify herself. In this 
gentlemen of the jury, lies her entire defence. ‘This 
astonishing calmness, this total self-denial, which be- 
trays no remorse, even in the very presence of death ; 
this calm and this abnegation, seem not to be in nature , 
they cannot be accounted for but on the supposition 
that political fanaticism put the poniard into her hand : 
and it belongs to you, gentlemen of the jury, to dete: 
mine what weight that consideration should have in 
the scale of justice.” 

The jury unanimously found her guilty, and sen 
tence of death was pronounced. She then addressed 
M. Chaveau to this eflect. “Sir, you have spoken in 
my defence in delicate and generous terms; it was the 
only style proper for me. Ithank you. It has inspi 








red me with esteem for you, of which I will give you 


é . . . | . , <= 
|mers, rose from the low station of a fifer boy in the||aproof. The judges have informed me that my goods 
army. ‘These examples show us the happy effects of | are confiscated. 1am indebted for some things at the 


prison. I charge you to acquit that debt.” 
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A little before her execution, a confessor was intro 
duced to her. and offered hus services: she thanked 
him, and « Xpressed a sense of obnmgatien to those whe 
had sent hum; but said she had no need Of his services 

When the Officers entered her chamber to condu 
her to death, she mildly be ed to be excused for a few 
minutes until she had finished the letter she was the 
writing to her father. 

The populace, im spite of their prejudice in favour 
of Marat, were so struck with her undaunted deport 
ment, that they did not, according to them custom, in 
sult her as she was carried to execution. She occa 
sionally smiled as she passed ; and by that alone shew 
On the seatiold, 


her face displayed the bloom of health, and the sere 


ed that she paid them any attention, 


nity of a mind undisturbed. 

The wretch who acted as the executioner of this 
brave woman, after her head was off, took tt up, and 
holding it out to the multitude, with brutal exultation, 


slapped it twice on the cheek. Even the monsters who |) 
had condemned her to death, considered this as so in- |} 
human an act, that they sentenced the villain to twelve | 
years imprisonment in trons, 

The heroic female was buried near to the grave of |) 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. in the church-yard of St.) 
Magdelaine. ‘This was occasioned by her having been) 


executed in the same section. 
in her way to execution, she excited a very strong, 


ind singular passion, ina young man of the name ‘+ 
: | 
Adam Lux, a commissary from Mayence. He pub- 

lished a few days after her death, a pamphlet, in which || 


| pustice 


Cupid's calculation, is not very often 


she and Tare in a habit of sitting 


Madame Eve stumbled upon and swallowed her apple, 


that fruittul apolegy tor many a sad stumble among 


the laces through many isprawhog generation DA 
tt ‘ ect I rie Vance Have vou ever been 
pshaw shy need | ask a poet of he has ever been mn 
love, when, poor fellow, his heart is as streaked with 
love-scars as his landlandy’s leger is with «whew 
that’s tel ing- But, 


Chltiitietr) 


sermousiv, as you have had the 


‘ e fever yourself, L know you Willsympathize 
with mein my doletul s#tuation, and do all m vou 
power to twist mnto something like the straight line of 
, some very crooked opimons that are himpu 


' 


ibout respecting your humble servant 


When t first renewed my broken a quarntance with 


j the young lady in question, I was inthe habat of calling! 


three times a week, though | longed most deuced!y to 


' 
linake out seven; and that you know, according to), 


But reasonable }) 
ind considerate as | was in the sum and duration of! 
my visits, there soon stood staring me inthe face a very 


fornudable sort of argument against their number, in 


shape of a huge cudgel, as big as Tom Paine’s nose, 
; ' 
and a very austere though venerable old gentleman! 


sitting in great solemnity behind tt. Gracious! what 


a scene for two such timid creatures as Sally and I' 


And lately, this appalling apparition has mvariably 
made its appearance in the old arm chair, close where 
Plague on all 


cross papas, Tsay! Now, though we might be poet: 


temple of Hymen, yet the fact is, Mr. Editor, we are | 


ito blossom, Oh, such « face isa heavenly evidence 


41 the power of mind over personal unperfection i 


that wineh ow eternal over the vanishing elegance of 
mere every-day attraction—to such a (ace, so pale 


sad, sO appealing, and vet un the hour of generous ©X 
Ciement, so warm ou its enthusiasm, © winning ow if 
eloquens could | bend a knee that never knelt 
mortal, and a cragy lover might say not in wWolatry 
either, tor | should only worship an embodied portion 
of that Spirit in whose presence even the seraph 
nworthy before whom the archangel sanks into nm 
thingness, In Broadway [ have met swarms of lovelic: 
faces—flocks of finer forms—that flare through the 
iudy atmosphere of tashion hke the embroidered 
butterfly, as beautiful and as worthless What : 
wealth, and fame, and rank, and beauty, unsanctifies 
by the mayesty of soul > what but splendid inagnipeanc: 
and polished « orruption, and elegant impotence, wher 
placed in competition with a being whose power o| 
attraction comes in all its naked dignity from a pur 
heart and soaring spirit, which, when united in th 
character of woman, makes her the angel in appear 
ance she us destined to be hereafter in reality? But |! 
have become so heated with this inflammatory subject, 
that [had almost forgotten the big stick—do, for pity’s 
psake, Mr. Ednor, persuade the old gentleman tha! 


H there can be no mighty great harm in permitting m: 
}to see Sally every evening ; tell him she is too wise 
hand too dutiful ever to be so silly as to steal to the 
cal enough to commit an assault and battery on the! parson with such an unfortunate fellow as fam ; and 


apropos—teil him if we did so far forget ourselves a 


he proposed raising a statue to her honour, and inscri- || much too poor at present even to think of sueh a thing ,} to be so naughty, there could be no great danger, for 


bing on the pedestal, “ Greater than Brutus.” He | 
was sent to the prison of La Force, where het alked of || 
nothing but Charlotte Corday—a few days after his) 
uinprisonment he was executed as a counter-revolu-| 
tionist, 








THE RA M BL ER. 


O why should two fond hearts be tora 
Ry avaricious bands asunder? 
Why doom’'d in wretchedness to mourn, 
Till by the waves of erief o'erborne, 
T hey sink in aye less sorrow under *? 


= —————=— ——— = = = 


MISERIES OF COURTSHIP. 


The imaginary “ miseries of human life” have long 
been, and still are, a prolific subject for the pen of the 
mock sentimentalist. Even courtship, which an ele- 
gant writer has declared to be the happiest period of 
our existence, is not exempt from its miseries, if the 
following complaints of a correspondent are supported 
by facts: but if all “ the numerous ills which flesh is 
heir to,” are met with the same spirit of levity which 
characterizes the following communication, we will 
insure him against despair and suicide, for a very mo- 
derate premium. But let him speak for himself. 

Ar a party, the summer before last, I was introduce dj 
to a young lady, whose interesting countenance breath- 
ed over my spirit a charm that brightened up many a 
cloudy moment of the dim months that elapsed between| 
our first and second interviews. Our next meeting 
after an interval of a year was at the house of her pa-| 
rents. 1 know not how it has always happened, but I 
certainly have found much less difficulty in conciliating | 
the kindness of a thousand females, than one solitary | 
fellow of my own sex. It may be that women are like 
wax, on which impressions are as easily made as ef-| 

















taced. Without dipping into metaphysics, however, | 
1 will simply remark, that a female heart is a very cu- | 
rious sort of thing, that would puzzle even Dr. Mitchill, | 
with all his minute philosophy, to analyze. For who, | | 


short of the old cloven-footed gentleman himself, can | 


straightly demonstrate the tangled motives that operate || thinking of the 
in producing those mystic contradictions of erndeaty the green bosom of the Highlands near Newburgh, ¢ 


for which the sex has been distinguished ever since’ 


except in our dreams—and there's no harm in dream. | 
‘ing of being naughty, is there ? so TL think the old gen-| 
tleman might let us sit alone, and talk politics about) 
the inky hurricanesof Major Noah and Col. Gardner ;) 
these sweet sentimental evenings. Bless me, how can 

some folks tease some folks so? I will swear by all! 
the ghosts (and ‘tis no small oath either) of all the | 
poor debts I have murdered with promises ever sinc e] 
| was blown from the bosom of my grandmother, in| 

her last squally lecture, never to even look as if | was} 
thinking of old parson Bork when in dear Sally's pre-| 
sence. “ Dear Sally,’ ’—well, truth will out sometimes, | 
in spite of all one’s wise precautions, won't it ? But 
let me only tell you what sort of a girl Sally is, and | 
then you can judge if so combustible a heart as mine 
could help sparing a sly corner for her sweet little) 
image to nestle in during the cold bitter months that | 
are coming by and by. I am no great hand at de- 
scription, so your imagination must freshen up all the| 
bare places in the sketch. In the first place, her face) 
is not what the world would admire ; thousands would 

pass such a face even in the wilderness, and not take) 

the trouble to give it a second look—hair without al) 
solitary ringlet to shadow a forehead that is neither) 
very white nor very lofty—a nose of quite an aspiring 
nature, that has taken a disposition upwards, as if 

scenting the stars—the lower lip has had a little | 

| squabble with its companion, and made an effort to| 


| 
' 
' 
| 


i 


jland, than in our own happy country. 





pout away, but failing in the effort, only effected a| 
slight projection—teeth the colour of the old black} 
coat I used to wear up Liberty-street last) winter: | 
you remember its pale shabbiness—and so will the poor | 


} 


tailor who displaced it with a new one—but a truce) 
with the sufferer—'tis a shame to crown injury with | 
insult. Now, not one of all these features I have just’ 
enumerated are of the true Corinthian order, and yet 
there is so pure, so pensive, so elevated, so delicaty, a 
spirit sighing and shining through their defective ar- | 
‘rangement like the glorious gloom of a morning or|) 
jevening twilight, brightening and blushing along all 


old Daddy Bork would’nt take my promissory note 
a second time 

But, seriously, secondly and lastly—If I were not 
apprehensive the young lady, after the honey-moon, 
would find Hymen’s flowery fetters had withered into 
a chain of thorns, [| would make a sally into yeur iron 
chest, (if poets can have any use for such machines 
except to hide snugly from the bailiff,) and qualify my 
‘self for a pecuniary introduction to the parson’s 
parlour. WieLanp. 





VARIETY. 





Sway with sameness—-let us gaily range 

W here covelities delight at every change ; 
We would pot always gaze upon a rose, 
For ianocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestrial woes, 
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CONNUBIAL FELICITY. 


We have been censured for intimating, in No. 4 
that unfortunate matches were more frequent in Eng 
We wish to 
act with the strictest impartiality on all subjects, and 
never advance an Opimion without being in possession 
of facts to support it. Read the following official 
| Statement, from an English paper : 


Ss SS 


STATE OF MARRIAGE IN LONDON. 


In 1816 

Deawer WE «66 ceed ee wes 0b 
Runaway husbands ...... cceee ow ie 
| Married persons legally diverced toeceee GE 
Living in open warfare... 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee 17,849 
| Living in private misunderstanding oe ees « 18,279 
|Mutually indifferent... . 6... 6.4.4.6. 55,200 
Regarded as happy 5% ‘owe coeccoesse ive 
Nearly happy ...- +e eee eee eeeees 12 
Pesfectly happy... -ccccscccscees is 

Total 96,834 


This is a new kind of statistics. We are assured, 


clouded heaven, that for the life of me I cannot help) that one of our first moralists is engaged in drawing 


little white cottage that peeps out of out a sunilar account of the city of Paris, 


It will be 
urious to see What country may claim the advantage 


|which I mean to buy when I bring my golden wishes of the matrimon e sce. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE 





CARD TABLE COMPASSION 


= AD Heetn died this morn ic ol a consump 
She Was no more than ses res i fine girl ' 
A} mshe dead Poor thin W hat trumy 
The man is dead, ms leu who we emplove 
» Clear the mouth of that well behind the brovunse 


| 
which he fell int 


Is he? | thought he would not recove: P| 
jie it th adn 
ne , 
Ihe ee Were towards ot a thou } kifled 4 thre 
ist engagement inthe East Ind Hlow many child- 


pare rt ire NOW In Sort 
Ah! many indeed That odd trick ts ours 
on , 
Miu captain ws now reduce to sucl verty, that 
fam told a would be charity to send his tamily a joint 
[meat 
‘ye ‘ 
lhiwt’s hard 


He fel! on his head, and has been delirious ever 


I have not a heart indeed, si 


thet and the physi Aus have no hopes that he wall 
recover the use of bis reason 

Ob! Lrecollect, he rode against somebody.—Play 
i pade, il you please. 

The prospect to the poor at present ts dreadtul 
ndecd—there will be a powertul appeal to the feelings 
f the rich 

Yes ; one really gives so much in ch urity.— I'll bet 
vou a crown on the best club. | 

-Pray, ma’am, have you heard of the dreadful ac- 
vident which has happened to Mrs, —— 

What? her son drowned! O yes.—You are eight, 
vou can call. 

~—Gieorge, ma’am, George, I am sorry to say it, put || 
an end to his life last Tuesday 1 

You don’t say so—I had two honours in my own! 


hand, 
| 


Yes ;—and, as misfortune never comes alone, his! 
mother and sister are in a state of distraction.— 
Dear me! that’s bad—single, double, and the rub! 


| Exeunt, counting their money. 





Wes anv Tortes.—A king of France inquired) 
of one of his ministers the difference between a whig| 
and a tory. “ Please your majesty, [ conceive the} 
lifference to be merely nominal. The tories are! 
whigs when they want places, and the whigs tories 


when they have got them.” 


A NEW DICTIONARY. 
Parniot.—A stalking horse, bought by the people | 
to frighten a minister, and may be bought by the minis- 





ter to amuse the people. 

GENTLEMAN.-~Any body. 

Bivsu.—The ambiguous livery worn alike by mo- 
lesty and shame. 
the heart of a voluptuous woman. | 

Gratitrepe.—The art of forgetting favours. 

Ixvcratitupe.—A quality which we see in allmen 


It is sometimes only an index to 





except ourselves. 
Ow1.—A species of bird; itis frequently called a} 
ommon councilman. | 
Duev.—An interview between two fools. | 
Aponts.—The reflection of a dandy, in a looking-| 
lass. | 
Arstinence.—Getting rid of one surfeit to make 
room for another. 
Ansurp.—Any thing done or said different from 
«hat we ourselves should do or say. 
Asunpancr.—An imaginary quantity, of which) 


tions: | eunitorm practice of mankind has proved 
that it} ino use but to vindicate what we 

Ontp May ur parent 

ANGE! Qdur miustres 

Devs dur wife 

Hons ry \ Commodity which ever man has to 

se of 118 Willing to sell till be is a bankrupt 

Bony A coward who strives to frighten aways 
lear 

SWINDLER A gentleman who lives by his wits 
bul off ! is himseli at his wits’ ends how to live 

Por A manufacturer of lines: consisting gene- 
rallv of ¢ it svilables, sometimes of ten They are 


paid for by the gross, and should be used unmediately, 
is thes will not keep. 


DESUL,FORY SELEC'TIONS, 


WETH ORIGINAL REMARKS. 








W’ in 
Of uset piea ‘ ornew 
iis Ours (oO trea re p wit ca 
\ eal them out with other vy ¢ 
In parcels that will suit the fair 


The following composition is taken from two pillars 


Which stand in the centre of a Labyrinth, in a grove, 


near a nobleman’s seat in Surry, England. On the 
top of each pillar is a human skull, said to belon 


j 


former lord and his lady, by whom these lines were 


written. The pillars were erected during their life 


tune ; and, by their desire, the skulls were placed up- 
on them, a certain time after their decease. 
LORD'S. 


Woy start’ the case is yours, or will be soon, 
me years perhaps, perhaps another moon 

Life io ics utmost span, is «till a breath, 

An’ those who longest dream, must wake in deaty 

Like you, tl once thought every blise secure 

1, of every ul, the pertect cure 


steep'd in sorrows, and besieg’d with pain, 


© late 1 found all earthly riches vain, 


t gol 


)isease with scorn threw back the sordid fee, 


A 
T 
7 
l 
And Death still answere!—what is gold to me 
Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly sought 
Ana fools obsequious purs’d the childish thought. 
rilded with brib’d applause, aod purchas’d praise, 
built on endless grandeur, endless deys ; 

Put death awak'd me from a dream of pride, 

Avu laid 4 prouder beggar by my side 

Pieasure | courted, aad obey'd my taste, 

juet smil'd, and smil'd the gay repast 

A loathsome carcass was my constant care, 

And worl’s were ransack’'d—but for me to share 
Go on, vain man, in luxury be firm, 

Ye! know I feasted, but to feast a worm. 

Already sure jessterrible | seem; 

Av you, like me, can own that life’s a dream 
Whether that dream may boast the longest date 
barewell—remember—lest you wake too late. 


LADY’S 


Bivuss not, ye fair, toown me—but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes 

Fame says, (and Fame alone can tell how true, ) 
1 once was lovely, and belov'd like you 


The ban 


Where are my vot'ries—where my flatt'rers nor 
Fied—with the subject of each lover's vow 
Avieu—the roses led—the lilies white 

Adieu. those eyes, that mace the darkness ici 
No more. alas! that coral lip is seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragraut gale betwee 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me, 

At once what thousands can't, or dare pot see. 
Unvaroish'd the real truth impart, 

Nor here am placed, but to direct the hear 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 
The grave may terrify, but can't deceive 

On beauty, frailty’s case, no more depend, 
Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrows e! 
Here drops the mask—here shuts the final ecea 
Nor differs grave three score, from grave fifteen, 
All press alike to that same goal—the tomb, 





every man thinks his neighbour possessed, and himselt 
deprived. 
Asvuse.—Unwelcome truths. 
Accommoparion.—Obliging a tiriend in order to} 
erve ourselves, 
Reason.—The faculty by which a man always jus-| 
‘ies his own conduct. 
posed, that it was ziven to regulate and direct our ac- 





Some vain theorists have sup- | 


Where wrinkled Laura smiles at Chloe's bloor 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore 
Learn here the lessou—-to be vain ao more 
Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm 





toa 


city, which adapts it to the charmime aw of * Jesse 
Dus iblane.” We anticipat that it wril becom { 


shionable and pe nufar sol 


NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL 


bare we t ela ‘ 
A roe ‘ ] . ’ ‘ aye 
*he aba me — ave of he y 
i t r 4 ‘ iad '#) 4 ‘ 
I ave ‘ a, ’ . ‘ 
W here the me 4 ¢ e too far 
l have ‘ atio ead a 
I t 1 Lat va 
The fare ‘ ei], ¢ v ‘ (i 6 se 
Ar ea » value t 
Fare f ee. Fra ‘ wile ‘em r 
1 mace t e¢ sem a ‘ eroft ea 
But t WEA HESS CeCres I eave I ie 
Deca by é y k wort 
Oh ow forthe vetera farts (hat were *asted 
Ih strife wit! « storm, when their ba lies were ® 
The e ea “ ‘ ze in that moment was blasted 
Had still ar'd with eves G@x'c on victor a 


Then fere thee well, Galiia' when freedom calls, shall + 


Acai learn to Vaiue the glory you've st 


Farewell to thee, France, but wheo Liberty rallie 
Ooce more in (hy regions, remember ME ther 
The v jet that grows) the depth of thy vail 
Though wither thy tears will unt it aga 


Yet, yet, | may baile the hosts that surround me, 


And yet may thy art leap awake tomy voice; 
There are jin s whi nust break in the chain that hath b 
Then turn thee. and call on the chief of thy cheice 
Then fare thee weil, Gallia' when freedom calls, siall you 
Again lear Value the ory ve lost 





| THE DRAMA, 





i] Vielpomene entress of the stage 

Phy art hae charm’ mat m every ape 

Hy thee wa “halspeare's mighty enius fe ! 
| By thee was Gar . Keane, anc Kemble bred 
} To equal fame ’ et our own Coopen we 





1 PARK THEATRE. 


As the managers of this establishment have declin 
ed extending to us the privilege enjoyed by almost 
every other editor in the city—the common and cus- 
‘tomary privilege of literary men in every city where 
the stage is supported—we can only give * occasional 
| strictures on the New-York stage,” as promised in our 
prospectus. 
| In the present number, we give a brief journal of 
the pieces represented, since the date of our last re- 
marks. 

Wednesday, September 3. 

| Richard LIL. by Mr. Booth, and the musical farce of 
| Sprigs of Laurel. Nipperkin, Mr. Hilson. 
Thursday, September 4. 

| ‘The Tron Chest and Highland Reel. Sir Edward 
Mortimer, by Mr. Booth, and Shelty, by Mr. Hilson. 
Friday, September 5. 

| The Tragedy of the Distrest Mother, Orestes, Mr, 
Booth, and Hermoine, Mrs. Duff. Afterpiece of Lov: 
| Laughs at Locksmiths; Risk, by Mr. Hilson. 
Saturday, September 6. 

| The tragedy of Virginius, in which character Mi 
Coorer delighted and astonished a very respectabl 
jaudience. It is said, by persons who were present, that 
our boards never before exhibited such excellent play - 
ing. Farce, Dead Alive. 

Monday, September 8. 

| The celebrated tragedy of Damon and Pythias, was 
j}brought forward before a more numerous audience 
In the cha- 
_racter of Damon, Mr, Cooper is inimitable—in some 
'seenes, wonderfully great ; particularly that in which 
his servant acquaints him with the death of his “ swift 
steed,” which was to have conveyed him to Syracuse, 


{than had graced the house this season. 





‘to redeem his pledge to Pythias. The eyes of the au- 


T'ne following beautiful lines were written by Lord dience, as well as their hands, bore ample testimony 


Byron, on the departure of Bonaparte for St. Helena. | to the excellenceef Mr. Cooper's acting. His laurels 
The chorus has been added by a gentleman of this will never fade. 


But in the last scene, he soared be- 
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Ke the anxious spectators at Syracus ve 
ispended in breathiess expectation The fate 
is Was Urawing t acTis The time ba 

‘ r t tay { Las } was 
| P 1 i peat 1 1 vitable—¢ i } 

iA | j 4% roe trom the ! NV The { 
ints Pythias resigned, an pvt e thes ‘ 
t his friend, ascended the scaffold uttered a ¢ 
for the happiness of Damon, and was about submitt 
fils mek to the stroke of the exe utwoner “i I sinc 
lenlvy, a shout from the multitude proclaimed that 
Damon was discovered returning on a_ breathless 


inser, enveloped in a cloud of dust In the next 


moment he enters exhausts 1, and falls senseless at the 


toot of the seaffold. Pythias darts from the piatiorm, 
nd by his embraces restores his friend to conscious 
oss—wWho ries, utters a shriek of mingled joy and 
wildness, and faints inthe arms of Pvthias. 
The effect was electric ; but was vet to be SUrpass- 
* Where is Da 
vaults like lightning upon the 


and in an attitude that might have 


d. The disguised Dionysius asks 


non?” The latter 


aiffold, awed the 


nods, exclaums, * Here, upon my throne!” Language 


is madequate to describe the various passions expressed 


it this moment. Conscious magnanimity—detesta 


tion of the tyrant—aflection for his friend—contempt 
of death—triumph of virtue—all these seemed to strive 
rouether for mastery in the expressive countenance of| 
Cooper. The pardon of Dvyonysius—the approving 
bursts of applause from the populace—and the ardent! 
embrace of the two friends—left an impression on the | 
1udience never to be eradicated. 
‘o add, that the curtain fell amid the most animating 
bursts of applause. 


Tuesday, September 9. 


As usual, 
and gave universal satisfaction. 
No performer, that we have ever seen, has played it 
better. ‘The farce was the Agreeable Surprise, Lingo, 
Mr. Hilson. 


Cooper personated Macbeth this evening. 
twas “ well done,” 


Wednesday, September 10. 

The comedy of Town and Country, with the melo- 
irama of the Magpie and Maid, were performed this 
evening. The part of Reuben Glenroy, in the play, 
‘ould not have been in better hands than those of Mr. 
Booth. Mr. Clark’s Henry, in the afterpiece, 
the best that we have witnessed. 


was not 





-NEW-YoREK MIRROR, 


} position, 


jpreciate the “ miseries of human life,” in 


It is almost needless || 


’ ret P Mr Kh } . 
er t ‘ 
To the Pat sof the Latera Casket 
l soiu tia “ ' N be \ n 
af ) " " ‘ ‘ ‘ 
in cet vt thie j ’ miott sent 
{ asket was ‘ ve 
i. ‘ n es me Vv ‘ 
eri } work t if weeen!l forn 


pris ¢ ' s, roval quarto, at £4 per a 
Those su ribers Ww have paid for more oumbe ! 
tile Casket t in they have received, shall be enutitled 


tothe Murr until such adrance is liquidated 


. : 
Those who are in arrears will please remut the 


N. Baldwin, without delas 
Numbers of the Casket, to supply deficien 
will be punctually forward 


mount to ¢ 
“NOB 
cies occasioned by loss, &c. 
ed, on receipt of their value, 
*“A few complete sets of the 


" " 


ound or unbound 


post pan 


Casket, may be had, 


Several of these gentlemen have aces pt d this pro 


md pronounced it highly honourable on my 


}part, and indeed, what other offer could [make > To 


refund the monev had been rendered impossit le by the 


\| delinquency of several hundreds who had pand no 


thing. None but editors and publishers can duly ap 


i 
our protes 
sion. 


| Editors of newspapers, throughout the United 
States, are requesied to give this article publicity, and 
ithe favour shall be duly reciprocated. 


SAMUE eh WOODWORTH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ! 


by Ochiensis, ts too long for our columns. 
Mr. Carmopy’s question will appear in our next. 
Peter PRATTLER, next week. 

The Emigrant—A Fragment, by Moutere, is un- 
ider consideration. 

The beautiful little story of the “ Deserted Orphan,” 
by Morton, will ornament No. 8. 

The “ Echo to Sigma’s Serenade,” also. 

The song entitled, “ The Grecian Mother to her 
Son,” must be declined ; for (independent of numerous 
other faults) we cannot tolerate 
and unfurl ; 


such rhymes as roll 
afloat and shout ; fray and cry ; 
crown ; and worst of all, free and glory! 

tells about “ the song of the 


gon and 
Then he! 


warriors glee,” 





AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. | 


_ 





This humble corner where the nuptial wreath 
Giows fresh and bright, with funeral urns beneath, 
Is claim’, by right of custom and possession, 

As ® prerogative of the profession, 


do not comprehend ; and the burthen of each stanz: 
s “ Greece, Freedom, and Liberty!” 


poet; poet and pauper; or any other synonymous 
terms, as freedom and liberty. 





To give the editor's own thoughts expression. 


OUR OWN AF FAIRS. 


As several persons have declined becoming patrons | 


{ this paper, under the impression that I have not ful- 


tilled my engagements with the public, as respects the | 


‘ Literary Casket, and Pocket Magazine,” I feel it a 
juty to make the following honest statement of facts: 

The “ Literary Casket and Pocket Magazine,” (a 
monthly publigation of 72 pages,) was commenced by 


Epwin to Emma, is declined. 
Gamma to Eliza, ditto. | 
CAROLUS, ditto. 


re received, which 


| Several other communications a 
| shall be duly attended to 


NEW LITERARY PAPER. 
J. Rowinson, of Baltimore, has issued proposals for 
| publishing, in that city, every Saturd: iy, a Literary Pa- 





Mr. Quinpy’s elegant solution to Question No. 1. | 


which we 
; 


i} 


HYVMENEAL. 





On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mi 


BaTCHELOR 


Siith, Vii (sr oORG? 


to Mes. Ceerntsa Wiettams, both 


On t 20th ul y the Re Mi 


Josrerpu Renvitce, to Miss Eviza Daaty, both 


Smith, M 


ty 
Cin the Seth ult 
Haskell, Mi 


Merair, both 


it Mamaroneck, by the Rev. M 
Mantrin Mrap, to Miss Catuanine 
# that place 

On the 30th ultemo, at Harrison, West-Chester, | 
he Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. Onnanpo Witcox, « 
Connecticut, to Miss Stpxa Fitz Ranpotven of th 
city 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dh Kuy pers, Mr. Joun 


ConsTantine, to Miss Exeanon DD. Baowenr, bot! 
ot this city 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev Myr. Onderdonk, Lieut 
Cuaanzces Excceans, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Ma 
, ot Brooklyn. 
it Auburn, Geonere W.S. Taoonn 


to Miss Mareanert E. Bucenen, both ot 


ri.va CORNWELI 

On the Sd mst, 
TON, Esq. 
that place. 

On the Sd inst. at Newark, 
chards, Mr. 
RevNnonips, 

On the 
Francis Kain, 
both of this city. 


by the Rev. Mr. Ri 
Sionry Conprt, to Miss Coantorre 
both of that place. 

by the Rev. Damiel Sears, Mr 


to Miss HenniertTa VeRrveeLen, 


Bth inst, 








a ——— 
ry y 
OBITUARY. 
Ilis duty done, as drops the elay, 
| he spirit gains ite full release, 
Po brebter regions wings ite way. 
| Whiie guardian angels eweetly say 
| Hlest ts the man who dies in peace 
| 
| On the 2th ult. at New-Brunswick, Mr. Peres 


Vaeoeuecren, in the 79th year of his age. 
, On the 30th ultimo, at West Point, Mrs. Manoa 
net A. BLane ¥, in the @ist year of ber age. 

On the Stst ult. at his plantation, in South Carol) 
na, Captain Hersert Denrst, of the U. S. Navy, in 
the 43d year of his age. 
| On the Ist inst. at Troy, Mrs. Hume, in the 32d 
| year of her age. 

On the 3d inst. Miss Janev Winkie, in the 124th 


‘| vear of herage 
He might, with | 


as much propriety, couple poetry and poesy ; bard and | 


On the 4th inst. at Bloomingdale, James 
in the 12th year of his age. 

On the Sth inst. Mrs. Repecca Unpernarie, in the 
24th year of her age. 


Drake, 


On the 7th inst. Joun Wexrs, Esq. in the 44th 


|| year of his age. 


| On the 7th inst. Mr, 
of his age 

On the 9th inst. Mr. James OtmsTean, inthe 44th 
year of his age, 


On the 9th inst. Major D. Noon, inthe 8 
his age. 


P. Morrat, in the 35th year 


| 


35th year of 
Major Noon was an Lrishman by birth, but an 
| Ame rican in heart. He was a soldier in the tented 


me, and continued until six numbers were published ; | pe r, (partly seleeted, and partly original,) consisting of || fie ld, during the late war, and bravely won laure! 


when, owing to untoward circumstances, which I could 
neither foresee nor control, | found myself compelled | 
‘o transfer my right of the same to Charles N. Baldwin, | 
i2sq. who published two numbers more, completing the | 
econd volume. 
About one hundred subscribers, (mostly in the south- 

ern States, where they are peculiarly liberal in that re- 

-pect,) had paid the subscription price of three volumes, 
$1 per volume ; that is, had over paid one dollar. 


| Essays, Tales, and pieces in Prose and Verse, on such! 
|| subjects only, as may be instructive or amusing to the 
i female mind. It will be called The Ladies’ Literary | 


| paper, each number to consist of four quarto pages. 
|| ‘The price of subscription will be two dollars and 
fifty cents, payable half yearly in advance. 

tions received by the publisher, at the corner of Market 
Atl ‘and Belvidere-streets, 





| Bouquet. It will be handsomely printed, on fine medium | 


Subscrip- | 


| which can never fade. 

On the 9th inst. Mrs. Carnanine Noxrrts, tn the 
| 30th year of her age. 

On the 9th inst. Mr. Erastus 
'year of his age. 

On the 9th inst. Mrs. Sanan Ogpen, in the 78ti 
year of her age. 

On the 9th inst. Mrs 
the 27th year of her age. 


BARTOW, in the 32d 


Carnarnine Potnrewe-. : 
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Thy strains O poesy shall newe ‘ } 
While man can feel. or miuew el m the 

(er thee the eword no victors an ge 

And time avsails thy feehlest works in vais 

A deathiess apirit lives in every strair 


A Sketch. 


He clasp'd her to his sad and bursting hear | 
} disobedient —vile 
She was his daughter still. Not indeed 
The lovely child, who oft in sportive mood i 


Had twin'd his silver locks with flowers, o1 } 


or though ungratetul 


At his side, with bended knees, and upraised l} 
Eyes, pour'd forth her evening prayer! But i 
A poor repentant wretch, whose tatter’d garb, I 
And sorrow stricken frame, bore witness 
To the scenes through which she had been led. 
Those golden ringlets, which had shaded once 
A neck of snow, now wet with night-dews, | 
Stream 'd in wild disorder. The bloom upon 
Her cheek had faded, like the roses 
Mlanted by her little hands, around her 
Once lov'd home—that peaceful home. which shelter'd 
Her in infancy, and which she now had sought 
To take a last farewell. Alas! how chang’d 
The scene sinee she had fed. The with'ring touch 
Of desolation had been there, and 
Blasted every charm on which her youthful 
Gaze had rested, in the cloudless morn of 
Life. But not so alter d were herchildhood’s 
Haunts, as she, who once had gambol'd o’er them, 
Light as the floating gossamer, and beautiful 
As dark hair'd girls of Paradise. So great 
The change from what she was, to what she had become, 
That none would e’er have recognised her— 
Save a parent. He, to his bosom. caught 
The wand’rer—press’d her pallid lips, which he 
So oft had kiss'd, and breath'd forgiveness 
In her ear. The suff'rer had not dared 
To hope for more than pity ; but she met 
With love !—And her heart, unable to express 
Its rapture, in the struggle—broke ! 

—=_ 


Calumup. 

Ah, what avails the shield of truth, 

The charm of virtue, beauty, youth, 

Against that fiend deform’d, uncouth, 
Whose wounds no lenient balm can close ’? 

Assail’d by Slander’s venom’'d tooth, 

The sensate mind must droop, forsooth, 
And wither like a canker'd rose. 

Yes, they who ever felt the pang 

Of Calumny’s inveterate fang, 

Must own that minstrel never sang 

Of all the woes from guilt that sprang, 
Of deeper, dreader, deadlier foes. 


O thou, who hast been thus betray'd 
By secret foes, in ambush laid, 
To plot and stab beneath the shade ; 
Whose viewless shafts have mock'd the aid 
Of Virtue’s buckler to evade 

The cruel, pointed, venom 'd barb— 
Know, hapless wretch ' whoe'er thou be, 
There is between thyself and me 
A sighing chord of sympathy ; 
For I have also felt, like thee, 


AnIrt. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. | 





The cureless wounds of Calumny, 
Who kiss'd and stabb’d—for he—for be 
Had stolen honest Friendship’s garb. 


But what, alas, avails complaint ’ 





Be man more holy than a saint, 
Be lovely woman “ chaste as snow 
And pure as ice,” they still must know 
The keenest pang of human wo, 

The rankling wound of Calumny. 
But hear a Saviour’s accents mild, 
* The persecuted and reviled 

* Are blessed’’—saith the Lord 
Then still, in conscious virtue clad, 
‘ Rejoice, arffl be exceeding glad. 

‘ For great is your reward.” Srum 


Preevom’s Star. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH 


Hail, Star of Freedom, hail! 
Whose splendour ne'er shal! fa 
In peace or war ; 

Long shall thy golden ray 

(Ver these blest regions play, 

While millions own the sway 
Ot Freedom’s Star ' 


Our sires, a pilgrim band, 
Who sought this promised land 
From realms alar, 
Spurn'd fell oppression’s sway, 
And dared the pathless way, 
Led by the goldea ray 
Of Freedom's Star 


Their sons, with kindred flame 
Have earn'd an equal fame, 
In peace and war, 
Determined to be free, 
Have fought by land and sea, 
Led on to victory, 
By Freedom's Star. 


Beneath her temple's dome, 
Here wanderers find a home 
From realms afar ; 
Blest in their happy choice, 
Here will they long rejoice, 
And with united voice, 
Hail Freedom's Star ' 


—_ 


HAr. Kuman’s Miniature, 
Representing his little sister with a lily in her hand. 


*Twas a fair picture—a triumphant sketch 
Of rosy years just budding into youth, 
And it were praise to call that man a wretch, 
Who'd calmly mark the sweet, yet solemn truth 
With which the artist bad defined their charms, 
In a serene and sinless sister's face. 
Oh, how my heart springs—how my spirit warms, 
As I through memory’s glowing twilight trace 
His pure and powerful portrait of those years 
When life is but a spangled vision, bright and brief; 
Its only cast of care, those sunny tears 
That fall upon some fictious tale of grief. 
* °* &# *# e eft * © © * * * 
Behold those features—how benign they seem, 
How free from all the earthiness of sense ! 
Like some creation of an angel's dream, 
Hallow’d by beauty and by innocence ; 
How sweetly do those eyes smile on the leaf 
Of that weak flower, a token of her doom ! 
Ah, little thinks she that the glance of grief 
Too soon will wither all her feelings’ bloom, 
That cares will gather with her gathering years, 
With wants and wishes ne'er to be supplied ; 
That hope’s gay fever will fade off in tears, 
That things who said they loved—had only lied, 
And left a trusting heart to bend—or break ; 
That all which looks the fairest soonest flies, 
That joy steals o’er the soul to make it ache, 
For peace ne’er dawns—till earthly passion dies. 
Wievanp. 


fo George. 


When first I saw your smiling iace, 

It seem’d illumed with mental grace ; 
But when that impious word you spoke 
I look’d again—the charm was broke. 


Though your apology be witty, 

And though I must forgive—I pity, 
That angel smiles the eye should light, 
While demon tones the ear affright 


Yes, I forgive—but O beware, 
Nor thus again offend the fair ; 
You call them angels—then abstain 


From what must give an angel pain. Many 
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To Rosalic. 


Haste, haste, my love! my smiling ‘ove 
On airy toot away 

The robin cheers the blooming grove 
And brightly shives the day 

Come Rosalie, sweet Rosalie, 
Come, gentle Rosalie ; 

And not the fairest there shall prove 
A fairer flower than thee. 


Hark! down the rill where alders bow 
Their white and starry flowers, 

The constant ringdove, meekly low 
Her tender warble pours 

Come Rosalie—fair Rosalie, 
Come, gentle Rosalie, 

And tones as softly sweet shall flow, 
When Nature lists to thee ! 


Haste, haste, my love! the balmy « 
That through thy tresses plays, 

Invites—the wonted sports to share 
Where shaded riv’let strays. 

Haste, Rosalie—young Rosalie ! 
Come, gentle Rosalie ; 

Oh, summer s bloom is only fair 
When shared, my love, with thee | Siew 


Wuman Dife. 
BY SAMUEL WOODHAULL. 


* My days are passed away as the swift ships 


Yes, dark as the storm-beaten mariner’s way, 
As o'er the blue bosom of ocean he glides ; 

Yet darker the tempest of life’s fleeting day, 
Aud colder the storm that hangs over its tide: 


Poor wanderer! thy rest is the rest of the grave, 
No hour shall thy dawning of pleasure restore, 
For the beam which at morning illumined the wav: 
Now sinks into darkness and lights thee no more. 


And thus shall the soul that is bound to the world, 
And drinks the sweet draught of its pleasures a while, 
At eve be far on its dark waters hurl'd, 
rhe slave of its fondness, betray’d by its smile. 


Yet how can the bosom unheeding resign 
The hope it has cherish d, the joys it has known ? 
Should no beam from on high, with effulgence divine, 
Shed its light on the paih where we wander alone ! 


thou, who with goodness unceasing, divine, 
Dost calm the rude waves of the merciless sea ; 
May this bosom, whatever its trials, be thine, 
And where’er it shall wander be fix'd upon thee 


Then long may the wild warring elements rave, 
They move not the soul from its tranquil abode ; 
For sure as the Rock of Salvation can save, 
The spirit exalted, ascends to its God. 


W Rudifterence. 


Fuyez, fuyez ce sentiment 

Qu’on ne vit point dans Idalie ; 

Toujours il fit pres de femme jolie 
Le désespoir du plus sincére amau' 

Quand en ses dons prodigue est la nature, 
Pourquoi ne pas les répeandre a l'entour ’ 

Pourquoi done annoncer une égoiste usure, 
En cevitant de céder 4 l'amour? 

Pourquoi ne pas jouir de cette ardente flame 
Qui peut seule nous rendre heureux ? 

** Les indifférens n’ont qu'une ame, 
Mais quand on aime, on en a deux.” Dr. 
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